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CHAPTER I9 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


Peter Kidson 


THE first edition of the Cambridge Medieval History considered ten pages 
on ecclesiastical architecture after 1100 quite sufficient to cover the subject, 
and until the Renaissance was imminent, the only art thought worthy of a 
whole chapter to itself was the art of war. Two whole volumes were taken 
up with the conflict between empire and papacy, which was treated as the 
epoch-making centre-piece of the entire work, yet with scarcely an inkling that 
there might have been a connection between the victory of the church and 
the spate of great cathedrals which were subsequently built across the length 
and breadth of Europe, or that the self-projection of the church on the imag- 
ination of Christendom was done largely by means of art. This observation 
reveals a great deal about the notion of history that was in the ascendant when 
J. B. Bury launched the project in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
The original Cambridge Medieval History was nothing if not consistent in 
sticking close to the primary sources as Bury and his collaborators under- 
stood them. The short shrift given to art was part and parcel of the prevalent 
conviction that only the written word counted as historical evidence. But it 
was also an accurate reflection of the sources themselves. Anyone who took 
their views from what could be read about the subject in medieval texts might 
be forgiven for concluding that works of art were peripheral to what really 
mattered. 

That was one side of an unsatisfactory situation. The other was the state of 
art history. By the first decade of the twentieth century there was no shortage 
of information about medieval art of all kinds; it was just that the so-called art 
historians were not in any serious sense historians. They disdained documents 
and proclaimed the autonomy of both their method and their chronological 
categories. In 1910 W. Worringer unveiled the face of Gothic Man (alias German 
or Teutonic Man), which was nothing but a psychological fiction that claimed 
to penetrate below the surface of history to the subliminal levels where the 
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mainsprings of creative imagination were supposed to function." It is small 
wonder that mere historians, confronted by profundities of that sort, should 
have clung firmly to their documents. 

The gap between history and art history is enshrined in the stylistic labels 
that art historians still use for the subdivisions of their subject. The two with 
which the present volume is concerned are Romanesque and early Gothic. No 
historian would use such terms; yet they are so deeply embedded in the literature 
of art history, that there is no hope of prising them out, or replacing them by 
something more suitable. Both had their origins in ancient misconceptions. 
Gothic goes right back to the Renaissance. It was adopted by Italian humanists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to denote buildings which they affected 
to find grotesque and ridiculous because they failed to conform to the classical 
canons.^ When the pejorative overtones evaporated, as they did in northern 
Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the sense of Gothic 
being the antithesis of classical survived. This is still the meaning that is usually 
attached to it. 

Romanesque was the creation of a later age? It emerged in the early nine- 
teenth century as the main French candidate in a competition to find an 
adequate name for the sort of architecture which preceded Gothic. The need 
for such a term became evident as soon as it was realised that the Goths 
of the Italian humanists, i.e. the German barbarians who sacked Rome and 
whose behaviour might now be described as vandalism, had nothing to do 
with the Gothic architects who built churches with pointed arches 700 years 
later. By the eighteenth century this conceptual lacuna could no longer be 
tolerated. Various suggestions were made: Italo-Byzantine, Lombard, Saxon, 
even first Gothic. The English in their insular way opted for Norman. 
But Romanesque prevailed, and once again unspoken attitudes lay hidden 
in the choice. The word ‘Romanesque’ was borrowed from the philolo- 
gists who were busy tracing the descent of the Romance languages from 
their roots in the colloquial Latin of late antiquity. Applied to architecture, 
it carried the implication that Romanesque was still recognisably Roman, 
although Roman much altered, a debasement or corruption of authentic 
classical architecture. In other words, the humanist confrontation between 
classical and Gothic was retained; it was merely brought forward from the 
fifth to the twelfth century. The decisive art-historical event of the middle 
ages was still the invention of Gothic architecture, and to explain the inven- 
tion of Gothic has remained a primary purpose of architectural historians ever 
since. 


1 Worringer (1912), passim. 
> See Vasari, Le vite de pin eccelenti pittori, scultori e architettori, ed. Milanesi, p. 137. 
? Frankl (1960); Waldeier-Bizzaro (1992). 
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Until well into the nineteenth century it was axiomatic that only an archi- 
tect could understand an architect, with the predictable result that the first 
serious histories of architecture were all written by highly trained professionals 
whose references to mainstream history were usually confined to a few brisk 
remarks about dates. The high priest of this orthodoxy was Viollet-le-Duc, 
and his Dictionary became its bible.* But nothing really changed when the 
new race of academic art historians appeared on the scene at the end of the 
nineteenth century. That is to say, although they were interested in all the arts, 
and treated buildings as aesthetic experiences rather than structural problems, 
they still thought that their principal business was to account for the shift 
from Romanesque to Gothic, and did their best to explain it in terms of their 
seminal notion of the will-to-art. 

Even at the most elementary level the discrepancies between the tradi- 
tional art-historical view of medieval art and the picture of the middle ages 
presented by academic historians in other fields are glaring. The notions of 
Romanesque as the fag-end of antiquity, and Gothic as the important new 
beginning, are wholly at odds with the social, economic and ecclesiastical ev- 
idence. Romanesque ought to be the architecture of the Investiture Contest, 
and Gothic the architecture of the twelfth-century Renaissance. What Braudel 
called l'essor de la première Europe was already gathering momentum by the turn 
of the millennium, and it is there if anywhere that signs of new beginnings 
in art should be sought. The case of Gothic is almost paradoxical. Gothic is 
normally supposed to have originated at St Denis, where a new choir was con- 
secrated in 1144, and to have achieved its maturity when the present cathedral of 
Chartres was started in 1194. The fifty years of its development thus coincided 
more or less exactly with the revival of Roman law, of Aristotelian logic, of 
Ciceronian letters and Latin poetry, not to mention classical theories about 
music and medicine. It is not necessary to suppose that the twelfth-century 
Renaissance was a revival of classical antiquity for its own sake, like the Italian 
Renaissance three centuries later. It was enough that contemporary uses were 
being found for the intellectual inheritance of the ancient world. When it is 
considered in the light of the broad trend, Gothic was not only out of step 
with every other manifestation of twelfth-century culture; but was actually 
going against the current, i.e. rejecting the classical residues in Romanesque. 
By comparison the figure arts wholeheartedly subscribed to the spirit of the 
twelfth-century Renaissance. Yet despite being alone in rowing against the 
current, the architects are supposed to have persuaded an influential section 
of the educated elite of their day, namely the higher clergy, to endorse their 
waywardness. 


+ Viollet-le-Duc (1858-68). 5 Term coined by Riegl in 1893. © Braudel (1986), p. 122. 
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There are clearly problems here, and they may be terminological rather 
than factual. The facts themselves are not in dispute. Gothic churches really 
do look different from Romanesque and classical buildings. Things were being 
done that had never been done before. What is in question is the adequacy 
of a conceptual apparatus devised primarily to cater for visual distinctions. 
Historians of medieval art nearly always find themselves in the position of 
knowing not what medieval artists thought they were doing, but only what 
they did. It was perhaps natural for them to assume that we can infer what 
was intended from what can be seen; but the possibilities of self-deception 
remain so long as we have to decide for ourselves what it is that we are looking 
at. The great task of the twentieth century has been to broaden the basis of 
inference either by looking beyond the works of art to the sources of their 
subject matter, and the tasks they were meant to perform; or else by subjecting 
the works themselves to closer scrutiny in the hope of discovering unsuspected 
deposits of thought embedded in them. This has meant surrendering the splen- 
did isolation of art history, and subscribing to the ideal of total history. The 
visual differences still matter, but in order to make them intelligible, every 
conceivable shaft of light has to be brought to bear on complex situations in 
which art was only one factor among many. The art history of the middle 
ages now impinges on social history, economic history, ecclesiastical history 
and the history of ideas. The arts, and especially architecture, are recognised 
as spectacular manifestations of the immense discharge of energy which gal- 
vanised the whole of western Christendom during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Romanesque and Gothic have become inflections in the language of 
piety, deliberately invented to serve the interests of ecclesiastical propaganda, 
but also to express the spiritual aspirations of society as a whole. And pre- 
cisely because this art was so overtly religious, it cannot be the whole story. 
Overshadowed and ephemeral though it may have been, a secular counterpart 
can be postulated, and at times even dimly perceived. Seen in these terms the 
art of the eleventh and twelfth centuries has a sort of unity, though not the 
unity of stylistic consensus. It was an age of impassioned disagreements, which 
penetrated like solvents into areas where massive unanimity had prevailed for 
centuries. Running like a leitmotif through the whole period was the question: 
what is the right form for a great church? The inquest was constantly reopened 
and the terms of reference widened. The image of the church became a com- 
pound of all the visual arts. It brought together architecture, sculpture and 
painting at their highest levels of attainment, and projected them upon the 
attention of the world at large with the single-mindedness of a marketing ex- 
ercise. Whatever secular art was like, there can be little doubt that the arts 
generally found their mission and most serious fulfilment in the service of the 


church. 
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The term ‘form’, as used in the phrase ‘the right form for a great church, 
carries exact as well as loose connotations. In the middle ages, as in the ancient 
world, the arts were first and foremost craft activities. They were regarded 
as industrial operations in which predetermined forms, i.e. shapes, outlines, 
colours, patterns, etc., were imposed upon suitable materials: stone, wood, 
metals, glass, fabrics, etc. In both the composition of forms and the techniques 
of execution there was little scope for caprice or experiment. Every trade had 
its rules and its time-honoured expertise, which were revered like holy writ. 
Departures from precedent were never undertaken lightly, and no value was 
attached to pure invention for its own sake. The form/matter dichotomy is 
now remembered chiefly as part of the terminology of Greek philosophy, but it 
was manifestly borrowed by the philosophers from the practice of the manual 
arts, and no one thought about the arts in any other way until the middle ages 
were over.” Not only is it essential for historians to realise that this was so, but 
much medieval art history curiously reflects the most sophisticated version of 
the notion of substance as informed matter. Aristotle retained the concepts of 
matter and form as the basis of his doctrine of the four causes; but he aug- 
mented the formal cause with the efficient cause which provided the impetus 
to get things going, and the final cause which added the sense of direction and 
purpose. Without straining this analysis unduly, all four of Aristotle’s causes 
can be identified in recent discussions of medieval art. Whatever pertained to 
the economic aspects of art production might be said to fall under the auspices 
ofthe material cause. The initiative of patrons, and any control they may have 
exercised over the execution of their commissions, would constitute the effi- 
cient cause. The final cause can be recognised in the functions of buildings and 
the symbolism of images; and the actual designs remain as the formal cause. It 
would be idle to pretend that everything falls neatly into this classification, or 
that there is no overlapping. From time to time the balance has been disturbed 
by parti-pris, but merely by distinguishing all four it may be possible to avoid 
the excesses that come from undue attachment to one in particular. What fol- 
lows is an attempt to consider medieval art under each of these headings in 
turn in the hope of showing that each contributes something indispensable to 
the overall picture. 


THE ECONOMIC SUBSTRATUM 


The great church as such was not a Romanesque invention." Vast basilicas were 
built in France and Germany before as well as after the turn of the millennium, 


7 See Hugh of St Victor, Didascalicon, ed. Buttimer, p. 62. 
8 The term itself was a colloquial name for the Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, see Procopius, The 


Buildings 1, p. 67. 
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and the largest of all, in Rome, had been standing for nearly 700 years. These 
were spacious and well-lit buildings, but they were structurally simple, and 
they imposed no great strain on material and intellectual resources. Provided 
there was a plentiful supply of lime for mortar, walls could be made of rough 
rubble and coated with stucco. The labour needed for such work was nearly all 
unskilled. Saintly bishops are said to have sometimes lent a hand. Carpenters 
took care of the roofs, and any art work came in the extraneous form of wall- 
paintings or church furnishings. The artefacts that really mattered were the 
sort that used precious materials: gold, jewels, ivory — substances that would 
gleam and take polish, and the colours of which were intrinsic and intense. 
These were reserved for the objects of supreme religious value, namely the 
illuminated manuscripts that contained the word of God, and the reliquaries 
and altars which contained the remains of the saints. The church itself might 
be a safe house for such treasures, but it was seldom a work of art in its own 
right. 

The rise of architecture to parity of esteem with the so-called minor arts, 
which took place in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was the truly momen- 
tous event in the art history of the middle ages. It was as much an economic as 
an artistic phenomenon. Romanesque and Gothic churches exemplified a new 
structural technology based on arches rather than walls, which ultimately rested 
onan ability to cutand shape stoneat will. This in turn went hand in hand with 
a new range of tools and the skills to use them. The imbalance between skilled 
and unskilled labour was redressed. The most conspicuous demonstration of 
what could be done with the right kind of stone and the right kind of tools 
was the revived art of monumental sculpture. Three-dimensional imagery did 
not entirely disappear during the pre-Romanesque centuries, but figure carv- 
ing was restricted to easily worked materials like wood, ivory or stucco, and 
the scale was nearly always miniature. Stone statues did more than anything 
else to transform the image which great churches presented to the world at 
large. 

The immediate consequence of the demand for building stone was a rash 
of quarries across the European landscape, most of them ephemeral and of no 
more than local significance because overland transport costs were prohibitive, 
and it suited the big landholders who commissioned the churches to exploit 
the resources of their own estates. But a few quarries became major economic 
assets, and remained in business for centuries. Marble, or anything that could 
be polished into a semblance of marble, was at a premium. In the south, 
classical spolia kept the decorative arts supplied with material until the end 
of the thirteenth century; but the marble quarries of the Apuan Alps were 
reopened to clad the walls of Pisan and Florentine churches. Abbot Suger, who 
thought of importing classical Roman columns for St Denis, was saved the 
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trouble by the fortuitous discovery of a suitable quarry at Pontoise.? For much 
of the twelfth century, shafts of black marble from Tournai enjoyed a certain 
vogue in the surrounding region; and in England the fashion prevailed for a 
further century in the form of Purbeck marble. For ordinary building purposes 
fine-quality freestone from the outcrops of Jurassic limestone that run across 
England and reappear in France in the great arc that runs from Normandy to 
Champagne was highly prized. The Caen quarries had the advantage of being 
close to the sea, which meant that ashlar could be moved in bulk and therefore 
cheaply by water. As a result quite a lot of Caen stone found its way across 
the Channel to places in England such as Canterbury. The red sandstone of 
the Rhineland also moved freely up and down the river. The difference that 
stone could make to the artistry of buildings becomes apparent in places like 
Brittany and Cornwall. There the local material is granite, which lasts for ever 
but is hard to work. The generalisation that tools and skill were only as effective 
as the materials permitted is valid; but over against it can be set the proviso 
that a determined patron would get his way, no matter what the cost. The 
cathedral of Santiago de Compostela was built of granite, yet it is probably the 
most perfect church of its kind. 

The traffic in stone should not be exaggerated. It only really gathered volume 
during the twelfth century when castles and serious fortifications were added 
to the list of works which needed stone in large quantities. Even then quarries 
were not working to capacity until town walls miles long were built, and they 
belonged to a later age. By that time great churches were very much luxury 
items in the total output of the building trade. Nevertheless, in the early stages 
it was the churches that created the demand for stone. 

The other materials needed in large quantities for constructional purposes 
were timber and sheet lead. In the north timber was never far from any building 
site, although trees did not always grow to the right size and shape, as Suger 
found when he needed timber for St Denis.'° Churches were seldom made 
entirely of wood, though Norwegian stave churches were notable exceptions; 
but any building which did not aspire to the permanence of artistry of churches 
and castles would normally have a timber frame. Carpenters had their own 
technology of joinery which existed independently of, and side by side with 
that of the masons. The two branches of the construction industry cooperated 
in the matter of church roofs, but they competed for the domestic market. The 
impression given by the later evidence of their guild organisations is that they 
remained completely separate; but this almost certainly conceals a tendency 
for them to coalesce. The process worked both ways. That is to say forms 
which were at home in the context of masonry, e.g. arches and capitals, turn 


9 Suger, Libellus alter de consecratione, 11. Panofsky, pp. 90-1. '? Thid., pp. 94-5. 
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up in woodwork, and forms that would occur naturally in woodwork, such as 
vertical posts and frames, can be found in masonry. This process of fusion was 
already at work in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The use of lead as a roof cover began carly in regions such as England where 
lead had been mined from Roman times. Elsewhere it must have generated 
trade over long distances because the principal sources of supply were all on 
the perimeter of Christendom or beyond: Derbyshire in England, the Harz 
mountains in Germany and the Rio Tinto area of Andalusia. How carly and 
how extensive the trade was difficult to establish. There is mention of the 
export of Derbyshire lead to the continent through east coast ports in the time 
of Henry II. The standard alternatives were terracotta tiles, slates and shingles. 
Tiles normally imply a capacity for brick-making, which in the twelfth century 
was still largely confined to Lombardy, Toulouse and the north German plain. 
Some roofs were pitched as high as 45 or even 60 degrees, which is high for 
lead; but nearly every church has been reroofed at some time since it was built 
and lead covering may not have been envisaged at the outset. 

The role of iron in medieval building was discreet but is hard to overrate. 
Wrought iron patterns held the planks of doors together, armatures stiffened 
stained glass windows; and, as structures became more daring, chains and tie- 
rods almost literally kept buildings from falling apart. But by far the most 
important contribution of iron, even if it was indirect, came in the form of 
tools. The dressing of stone in pre-Romanesque times was almost entirely 
done by axe. By the thirteenth century there was a whole range of specialist 
tools: chisels, drills, points, files, rasps, as well as lathes and smoothing agents, 
which gave masons and sculptors complete control over the shape and finish 
of their materials. The tool-making trade was basic to all the arts, and highly 
developed; yet, apart from a few remarks in Theophilus, the documents shed 
little light on the crucial period, which was the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Salzman declared that tools used by the building industry varied little between 
Roman times and the nineteenth century; and in the sense that no new types 
of tool were invented, he was probably right." The knowledge of how to 
harden iron and natural steel by tempering on which everything depended, was 
certainly never lost: but it does not follow that the complete arsenal of ancient 
implements was in continuous use at all times. The wholesale reinvention of 
precision tools can be postulated simply on the grounds of what was actually 
done with them. That was the special achievement of the blacksmiths. 

Unlike the craftsmen who handled stone and wood, those who worked with 
paint, metal and the precious materials had their spokesman. Theophilus was 
the pen name of a monk in holy orders who was almost certainly German 


™ Salzman (1952), p. 330. 
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and probably active during the first half of the twelfth century. He compiled 
a treatise on the manual arts, De diversis artibus, which, if it fell short of being 
a recipe book or a course of instruction that would enable anyone to set up in 
business, provides rare and valuable insight into what went on in a craftsman’s 
workshop." It has been conjectured that he was the Roger of Helmarshausen 
who in 1100 made a portable altar, which can still be seen in Paderborn; and 
there can be no doubt that when we are told how to make a chalice, or construct 
an organ or cast a bell, the author had actually performed those tasks himself, or 
watched someone else perform them. Theophilus was not interested in where 
his materials came from, nor in their allegorical properties, which fascinated 
writers of a more literary turn of mind. His attention was firmly fixed on 
what could be done with them, i.e. the practical problem of imposing form 
on matter. It was a strictly technical handbook, though for whose benefit he 
wrote it remains a mystery, unless his monastery ran a training course for 
monastic craftsmen. Metalwork was his forte, and all the rare and common 
metals receive some notice. But he also knew how to make glass and colour 
it, and was up to all the tricks of the painter’s art. Carving, apart from the 
shaping of bone and ivory, hardly gets a mention. The list of skills discussed 
by Theophilus calls to mind Master Hugo of Bury St Edmunds, who painted 
the illuminations for the Bury Bible, and made a crucifix and bronze doors 
for the abbey. Hugo may even have acquired his skills under Theophilus, 
though instruction of the kind described in De diversis artibus must have been 
available in more than one place. Such men were experts. They had been 
initiated into arcane mysteries and needed specialist equipment, above all the 
means to exploit the metamorphic power of fire, which imparted to their 
operations something of the magic of alchemy. Behind the technology was 
the world of ancient Nordic legends about Wayland the Smith, and it was 
perhaps prudence rather than piety which prompted Theophilus to insist that 
his uncommon gifts were due entirely to the Holy Spirit. At a more prosaic 
level he was heir to the accumulated practical wisdom of many centuries, 
handed down by word of mouth and example from generation to generation; 
and its provenance was unexpectedly wide. In a sweeping conspectus, the 
colours of Greece, the enamels and niello of Russia, the repoussé and incised 
metalwork of Arabia, Italian gilding, carved gems and ivories, French stained 
glass windows and German proficiency in metal, wood and stone are listed as 
though matters of common knowledge; and while this was in large measure a 
rhetorical flourish, it confirms the impression that the manual arts had access 
to traditions far more ancient and cosmopolitan than those of the liberal 
arts. 


2 Ed. and trans. Dodwell. 3 Kauffmann (1966). 
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Theophilus wrote as a conservative. His formulae and methods were all 
tried and tested; they belonged as much to Carolingian and Ottonian art 
as to Romanesque, and by lumping together all varieties of painting, glass- 
making, metalwork and small-scale carving, but excluding architecture and 
monumental sculpture, he was not just reflecting the de facto range of his own 
talents, but implying that craftsmen were either one sort or the other. Being 
German and a sound traditionalist, he stuck to the craft-skills with which 
he was familiar. Though he claimed that Germans were accomplished in the 
working of wood and stone, he had nothing to say on those subjects himself, 
and his silence is instructive, for it was the newcomers in those fields elsewhere 
in Europe who carried out the medieval revolution in the arts. 

In economic terms the distinction between the sorts of craftsmen was one 
of scale. The sort Theophilus had in mind may have used assistants, but in 
everything that mattered they preferred to operate single-handed. The items 
they produced were small, costly and labour intensive, but finance was seldom 
a problem. They were presumably only commissioned by people with money 
to pay for them. By comparison the great churches were huge, speculative 
undertakings, often started hopefully without much thought for how they 
were going to be finished. Long-term financial planning of the kind required 
to complete such buildings was an aptitude which the middle ages acquired 
very slowly indeed. It is extremely doubtful whether patrons had any clear 
idea beforehand how much their new churches were going to cost or where 
the money was to come from. Quantity surveying was non-existent. In the 
thirteenth century when records of expenditure on the king’s works in England 
begin to survive, the entries are almost preposterously meticulous.'* Stone is 
ordered by the cartload for a doorway here, a tower there, even though it must 
have been known that thousands of tons of it were going to be needed. It 
would seem that complex structures were broken down into their components 
and these dealt with one by one as money became available. It is unlikely that 
procedures in the previous century were any less hand to mouth. Money was 
needed to pay for materials that were not to be found among the patron's 
immediate resources, and services that were not available in the form of feudal 
obligations. As buildings became more ambitious, so inevitably they became 
more expensive. Cháteau Gaillard at Les Andelys, which Richard I built in a 
hurry, cost the Norman exchequer some 45,000 livres angevins. In the next 
century Salisbury was reckoned to have cost 42,000 marks; and Henry III's 
part of Westminster Abbey half as much again, i.e. £ 42,000. Twelfth-century 
costs would have been lower, but so would the incomes be against which 


^^ Colvin (1971). 5 Powicke (1961), pp. 281ff. 
16 Kidson (1993), p. 43. 7 Brown, Colvin and Taylor (1963), p. 157. 
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the subventions had to be set. Broadly speaking, the money came from two 
directions. Some, probably the greater part, was the result of improving the 
management ofexisting estates, creating new estates on virgin land, and farming 
for profit; the rest from the donations of benefactors, who were rewarded by the 
inclusion of their names on the obit rolls of the churches they helped to build. 
Bishops might encourage them to give generously by granting indulgences, 
and sometimes benefactors were organised into guilds which went some way 
to guarantee a regular income for the building fund. 

Itis almost impossible to translate the church-building efforts of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries into percentages of income or surplus capital, though if it 
could be done, the figures would be surprisingly high. But no one at the time 
thought in such terms. The churches were deemed to be necessary, so they 
had to be built. They were almost literally the power stations which supplied 
the spiritual energy on which the welfare of society ultimately depended. The 
proper analogy is with modern wars: if resources do not exist, they have to be 
created. Religion was one of the principal mainsprings of this economic expan- 
sion, and the arts its principal material expression. There was no distinction 
between the fine and useful arts. In fact no art was ever useless. Even at their 
most decorative and most fanciful, they were never peripheral to the realities 
of medieval life. This is where medieval and modern notions of the economic 
status of the arts part company, and it becomes appropriate to ask what sort 
of people thought it worthwhile to make these lavish investments, and what 
they hoped to gain in return. 


PATRONAGE 


For the people who mattered, medieval life was a pageant presented in two 
scenes, one religious the other secular. All the parts were type-cast and used the 
language of symbols; everyone had to dress according to his role; there was a 
vast array of essential props and accoutrements; and performances were enacted 
against architectural back-drops specially designed to enhance the action on the 
stage. With the proviso that it was all taken absolutely seriously, the theatrical 
image serves very well to explain both the all-pervading function of the arts, 
and their way of dovetailing into one another. The dramatisation of life was a 
veritable Gesamtkunstwerk. 

At the level of patronage the distinction between ecclesiastical and secular 
art did not neatly coincide. In the formalities of death everyone was brought 
to church, and most new churches were founded by laymen. Conversely the 
higher clergy were very largely recruited from the ranks of the feudal nobility, 
and shared most of the tastes and expectations of their caste. Even awkward 
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parvenus like Becket were quick to join the prevailing consensus. As nearly all 
the art work associated with feudal ideas about how life should be lived has 
disappeared, one needs to be forcibly reminded that there must have been a 
great deal of it, and that fashions changed as rapidly and radically as they do 
now, or as they did in church art at the time. 

Very little is known about what amenities were considered necessary for 
the households of the well-to-do before the fourteenth century, even less at 
the beginning of the eleventh century than at the end of the twelfth. It is 
generally assumed that at the turn of the millennium living conditions were 
extremely primitive, in the north more so than in the south; and therefore one 
notes with interest that before 1200 fireplaces and privies were being built as a 
matter of course into the walls of the better sort of stone castle. That probably 
denotes a certain kind of progress. Castles are usually regarded as military 
installations, and no doubt in the last resort they might have to be defended. 
But their everyday function was to provide a setting in which lords and ladies 
could behave like lords and ladies, and in the constant tussle between military 
effectiveness and residential convenience, the long-term trend was in the latter 
direction. By the end of the twelfth century the number of castles in western 
Europe that could withstand a serious siege was not large. Cháteau Gaillard 
was meant to be one of them, though without a field army it proved as useless 
as the Maginot line. But it was a glorious place to live and no expense was 
spared to make it fit for a king. The broken walls of slighted castles give a 
very poor impression of the colourful elegance amid which the rituals of feudal 
and courtly life were conducted. Someone once remarked that most works of 
medieval art were made to be eaten. Whether that was already the case in the 
twelfth century, a lot were certainly made to be used at table and worn at meals 
or on other ceremonial occasions. 

In the cultivation of stylish sensibilities it was the south that set the pace: 
Languedoc, Provence and Sicily. In the Norman palace at Palermo, King Rogers 
private chamber was decorated with marble revetments and mosaics, like his 
chapel, but also like the palaces of Constantinople which he coveted; and in 
the orange groves around the city he and his successors built for their delecta- 
tion exquisite pavilions, sheathed in marble and cooled by fountains and sea 
breezes. Around the Mediterranean, water was synonymous with civilisation. 
The Normans in Sicily were heirs to the hydraulic engineering of the Arabs, 
and their anticipations of the Alhambra put them firmly in a tradition of wa- 
terworks that extended back to imperial Rome. This was all part of a way of life 
which thought marble superior to stone, and silk superior to coarse woollen 
cloth. To prove themselves worthy of their pretensions to the throne of the 
Byzantine emperors, the kings of Sicily went to a lot of trouble to set up a 
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silk industry at Palermo, so that they might wear robes of imperial quality like 
Rogers mantle which can still be seen at Vienna. 

In due course the north succumbed to equivalent seductions, and with them 
came a predictable softening of manners. Taste in poetry was transformed; so 
was music; and it is hard to imagine that figure arts alone failed to respond. 
One of the few objects of eleventh-century household decoration to escape 
destruction was the Bayeux tapestry, now the sole representative left ofa whole 
class of hangings which must have enlivened the walls of halls and chambers. 
The subject: a pictorial chanson de geste on a contemporary theme, reminds us 
that the great men of the eleventh century still saw themselves in heroic terms, 
and one has to imagine the house poet declaiming his epic verses against such a 
frieze of illustrations. For the Arabs the rewards of the brave were the pleasures 
of love. Christendom was more coy, but as the twelfth century unfolded, the 
appetite for prodigies of violence abated a little to make room for tales of 
chivalry. One would give a lot to know what imagery adorned the private 
apartments of the lords and ladies of Languedoc, or indeed whether there was 
any such thing. Not a piece survives; and in the absence of anything that can 
properly be called secular figure art, the subject has of necessity to be seen 
exclusively in religious terms. This may or may not be misleading. 

The self-importance which delighted in fine possessions and recognised its 
archetypes among Charlemagne’s paladins and the knights of the round table 
found the gulf between the kingdom of heaven and the kingdoms of this world 
no wider or more difficult to negotiate than that between history and romance. 
It was taken for granted that the benefits of religion were the perquisites of 
noble birth. The pattern of terrestrial relationships was simply extended. Saints 
were adopted as patrons almost in the classical sense of the word, and gifts in 
the form of works of art were offered as tokens of good faith. This had always 
been the case; but whereas in pre-Romanesque times such transactions were 
few and far between, and confined to the apex of the social scale — only kings 
and top ecclesiastics took part — the heightened religiosity of the reform era 
had the effect of spreading the practice to lower levels of the feudal hierarchy. 
Laymen who stopped short of taking monastic vows, or left it until the last 
moment, thought it prudent to cater for the welfare of their immortal souls by 
founding monasteries, or restoring ancient foundations which had come into 
their possession. The primary purpose of the exercise was to get one's name into 
the chains of intercessions ultimately addressed to the Almighty. This meant 
ensuring that the machinery of prayer was in proper working order, in other 
words that one had access to an establishment of clergy dedicated to the endless 
repetition of prescribed liturgical routines. It followed that lay patrons had a 
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vested interest in promoting the reform movements, for relaxed or tainted 
worship was liable to be ineffective. The result was not only a lot of new 
churches, but churches ofa new kind, which stressed the distinction between 
clergy and laity by concentrating all liturgical activity at the east end, and 
introducing a measure of contrast into the architecture of the two parts. This 
corresponds to the polemical tone of some of the clerical propaganda generated 
in the heat of the Investiture Contest, but it should not be taken to mean that 
clergy and laity were everywhere in a state of hostile confrontation. Rather it 
represented a sense of order to which both parties subscribed, a willingness on 
the part of the laity to concede that the clergy could only function effectively 
if the formalities of separation were observed. 

The most spectacular manifestation of lay participation in religious life took 
the form of penitential pilgrimages to the shrines of major saints. Some of these 
were positively lucrative, and splendid churches were built from the proceeds. 
Four of them — St Martial at Limoges, Ste Foy at Conques, St Sernin at Toulouse 
and Santiago de Compostela — shared a common design, and have come to be 
known as the ‘pilgrimage churches’ par excellence. But there were many such 
groups, and the pilgrimage churches are unusual chiefly for being far apart 
from one another. Similar Romanesque churches tend to occur in clusters, 
which justify the designation ‘regional schools and conjure up a picture of 
feudal neighbours competing for the services of the same architect. 

The physical expression of the relation between church and patron was the 
presence of his tomb. Compared with the funerary confections of the later 
middle ages, those of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were for the most 
part plain to the point of anonymity. The church itself was sufficient mon- 
ument. New dynasties of royalty continued the Ottonian habit of founding 
or adopting a fresh burial church for each king. The list of such churches is 
long and impressive: Bamberg, Speyer and Kónigslutter in Germany; West- 
minster, Reading and Faversham in England; St Etienne at Caen, Fontevrault 
and Barbeau in France; Venosa in Basilicata; Cefalu and Monreale in Sicily; Las 
Huelgas at Burgos in Castile. These names by no means exhaust the list. The 
lead given by monarchy was closely followed by the feudal nobility. Dozens of 
monasteries and priories, mainly Cluniac in the eleventh century but belong- 
ing to the reformed orders in the twelfth, housed the mortal remains of their 
eminent founders. 

The shift of preference from one religious order to another is instructive, 
illustrating the dependence of fashion in art on prevailing modes of spirituality. 
Cluny never doubted the traditional view that God and the saints shared human 
delight in precious materials finely wrought. From this it conveniently followed 
that works of art could be equated with acts of piety, and it was customary for 
Cluniac houses to receive a great deal of artistic attention. However, exponents 
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of the harsher kinds of monastic life were not impressed, and the anathemas 
which Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, hurled at the extravagances of Cluny itself 
in the wake of Pons de Melgueil’s misdemeanours brought the whole Cluniac 
aesthetic into disrepute.” There was never a shortage of distinguished patrons 
with money to spend on ecclesiastical art, but they persuaded themselves that 
Cistercian prayers were more likely to command attention in heaven than those 
which emanated from more relaxed sources. When the Capetian Louis VII 
opted for burial in his own Cistercian house at Barbeau he started a fashion 
which royalty everywhere was quite quick to take up. Ironically, but hardly 
surprisingly, Cistercian architecture soon lost its pristine asperities. 

Speyer requires closer attention. Rebuilt on a colossal scale by Conrad II 
to be his own burial church, it was transformed into a family mausoleum 
for the Salian dynasty by Henry HI; and then at the end of the eleventh 
century the tombs were rearranged for Henry IV in a setting provocatively 
calculated to flaunt the sacral kingship which was a principal bone of con- 
tention in his row with the Gregorian reformers. This was done by preparing 
tomb niches in the walls of the transepts and by covering the transepts with 
ribbed vaults of a kind associated with baldachinos over altars, an association 
of ideas that would be construed as laying claim to a status little short of 
sanctity for the occupants of the tombs. It was too much for the pro-papal 
party, and when Henry IV died in 1106 they successfully denied him the usual 
obsequies. He was finally laid to rest in 1111, but only in the nave of the 
cathedral, where the presence of such an obnoxious layman was reluctantly 
tolerated. The affair had all manner of consequences for the development 
of funerary art. On the one hand it drew a line between what the church 
considered permissible and what was not. On the other it established a prece- 
dent both for rulers who were beyond reach of strict interpretation of canon 
law and those who were prepared to make concessions over the location of 
tomb chapels. The Panteón de los Reyes at the west end of S. Isidoro at 
León (1063), was built for Ferdinand the Great of León-Castile, who liked 
to be called emperor and almost certainly knew about Henry III’s plans for 
Speyer. In south Italy the twelfth-century church at Venosa, begun sumptu- 
ously but abandoned half-finished, would have been a worthy monument for 
Robert Guiscard and other members of the Hauteville family. At the oppo- 
site end of Europe and lower down the social scale, members of the house 
of Wettin, then in process of laying the foundations of the fortunes of their 
dynasty, used the modest twelfth-century Augustinian priory at Petersberg bei 
Halle as the first of their several burial churches. The pattern was repeated 
everywhere. 
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Given the attention lavished on the buildings in which the great were buried, 
it is curious that effigies took so long to become a standard feature of funerary 
art. It is also curious that the first full-scale figure to survive, made of bronze not 
stone, should commemorate the anti-king Rudolf of Suabia, who was killed in 
1080 during the civil war with Henry IV — not the most likely candidate for 
the distinction. It is conceivable that effigies were included in Henry's plans 
for the imperial tombs at Speyer, but there is no record of any intention to 
this effect. After Rudolf there was a long pause, as if an ecclesiastical embargo 
had fallen on such secular conceits, although if so, exceptions were apparently 
made for the heroes of the First Crusade buried at Jerusalem. Likenesses of the 
illustrious dead began in earnest in c. 1150. In that year Frederick of Wettin, 
archbishop of Magdeburg died, and was commemorated by another full-scale 
bronze effigy. Shortly afterwards a large enamel plaque with an image rather 
than an effigy was made for the tomb of Geoffrey Martel (d. 1151) at Le Mans. 
Subsequent generations of Plantagenets received stone effigies at Fontevrault 
before the end of the century; and stone being less prestigious than bronze, 
its use probably means that the practice was becoming popular. Of these early 
figures only Frederick of Wettin with his flabby cheeks and hook nose has the 
aspect of a convincing likeness. There was however one image in circulation 
which has a good claim to be a contemporary portrait, and that was Becket’s. 
A relief at Sens, from the house where he spent his exile, and a figure in one of 
the windows of the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury have enough in common to 
suggest that his features had been recorded. 

If at first the physical aspect of persons recently deceased attracted attention 
only in exceptional circumstances, this was partly because status mattered far 
more than appearance, but also because the present was completely overshad- 
owed by the past. As the writing of chronicles presupposed, everything that 
really mattered had happened a long time ago. The central event of history was 
of course the Incarnation; but the cast list of the religious drama contained 
endless names, biblical, ecclesiastical and secular, and these were the charac- 
ters over whom imagination lingered. Theologically their importance might 
be graded, but fundamentally there was no break in the historical continuum 
which extended from the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament to the 
founder of a particular church or the missionary who brought the faith to a 
particular locality. When images became commonplace, the great men of the 
past took precedence over all but the greatest of their epigoni. That is why there 
were statues of the royal abbesses of Quedlinburg in the 1120s, and Merovin- 
gian kings at St Germain des Prés, Paris, in the 1160s. No one knew what they 
looked like, nor did it make any difference. It was enough that they should 
seem wise and holy; they were identified by emblems or inscriptions. Only 
gradually did founders and early benefactors become lifelike or take on the 
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appearance of the donors who commissioned their images, a practice which 
became overt when the primi fundatores of Naumburg were honoured with 
retrospective statues in the middle of the thirteenth century. But this tardiness 
does not exclude the notion that an element of identification between past and 
present might not have been present from the start. 

Most patrons were content to follow fashion. The leaders were great men 
actively concerned about the image which the church should present to the 
world through its churches. In a sense Henry IV was one of them in so far 
as his cathedral at Speyer was an ecclesiastical statement. For the most part, 
however, Romanesque architecture was the work of a succession of clerical 
visionaries, or, to be more precise, visionary collaborations between imaginative 
clergymen and gifted architects who rose splendidly to the occasion. As a rule 
the initiative was with the clergy, and the variety of their views was surprisingly 
wide. Many saw no need to change anything, and were prepared to go on 
much as before. These were mostly to be found in Germany, especially those 
parts beyond the Rhine. A few lofty souls like St Bernard thought that religion 
ought to have as little as possible or preferably nothing at all to do with the arts; 
and to the extent that art and architecture were unavoidable, they should be 
simple in the extreme. Others wanted to get back to the pristine purity of the 
early church and reproduce the prototypes of Christian art. Their outstanding 
spokesman was Desiderius of Monte Cassino, who rebuilt his abbey on the 
lines ofan early Christian basilica; but the same mood was prevalent among the 
early Cistercians. Finally there was an influential minority among the grander 
prelates who chose to interpret the exalted view of the church proclaimed by 
the reformers as a call for great churches of unprecedented splendour. It is 
this last group who figure most prominently in histories of architecture; but 
it is necessary to remember that precisely because their buildings were special 
efforts, they were in a manner of speaking isolated experiments, even false starts 
in the search for a satisfactory ecclesiastical style. 

Henry IV's Speyer was unique in beinga key Romanesque monument which 
owed everything to a lay patron at loggerheads with advanced clerical opinion. 
Otherwise four names might be put forward for special recognition. Adhemar 
who was appointed abbot of St Martial at Limoges in 1063 has perhaps the 
best right to be called the author of the so-called pilgrimage church formula. 
William of St Carilef, who began the rebuilding of Durham cathedral in 1093, 
deserves the credit for the most eloquently monumental of all Romanesque 
churches. It was the black sheep of Cluny, Pons de Melgueil (1109-23), not 
St Hugh, who gave the third abbey church there its classical stamp, as though to 
insist that the heritage of the Caesars had passed into the hands of the church. 
Finally there was Suger of St Denis. Because St Denis is rightly regarded as 
the first Gothic church, it is generally supposed that Suger himself must have 
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been different from earlier Romanesque patrons, whereas in fact he was cast 
in very much the same mould. It was a stroke of genius to envisage a church 
as a frame for stained glass windows, but the taste was essentially that of a 
Cluniac. Adhemar is a shadowy figure, but the other three were all men of 
the world, accustomed to the exercise of power and influence in high places, 
deeply involved in the public issues of their day. None had serious intellec- 
tual pretensions, although the claim has been made on behalf of Suger.” In 
architectural terms they were all amateurs. After St Denis the initiative passed 
more and more into the hands of the professional architects and artists, with 
a perceptible narrowing of the range of innovations. The contrast between 
the undisciplined prodigality of Romanesque invention, most of which led 
nowhere, and the systematic, fruitful development of a few selected themes in 
early Gothic, is perhaps the surest sign of architecture reaching a new maturity. 
Henceforth clearly defined and mutually respected spheres of competence were 
recognised in which expert masons attended to the technicalities of construc- 
tion and design that were a closed book to meddling amateurs, while the clergy 
applied their learning to the devising of schemes of iconography for the figure 
arts. 


SYMBOLISM AND IMAGERY 


From the earliest days of the church, the clergy turned to the Scriptures for 
suitable texts when they wanted to refer to church buildings. The temple 
at Jerusalem, the heavenly mansions of the gospels, and St John's vision in 
Revelation of the new Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven, were 
particularly useful in this respect. Whatever St John may have had in mind when 
he spoke of the tabernacle of God among men (Revelation 21:3), theologians 
on the look out for parallels between the Old and New Testaments were in no 
doubt that it could be construed as an allusion to the Jewish tabernacle which 
had resided in the holy of holies of Solomon's temple. It therefore became 
a spectacular instance of the typology which revealed the hidden meaning 
of religious history. Given the disposition to attach spiritual significance to 
material objects, it was hardly surprising that the church qua building should 
symbolise the church qua institution; but churches were also thought to stand 
in some vague and unspecified relation of fulfilment with the Old Testament 
prototype. There is no reason why Solomon's temple should have become 
a model for a Christian church, and very little evidence to suggest that its 
dimensions, or those of Ezekiel's specification for its successor, were ever taken 
very seriously by medieval church designers; although attempts were sometimes 
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made to reproduce objects described in the Old Testament, such as the twelfth- 
century font at Liege which was based on the molten sea carried by twelve oxen 
(2 Chronicles 4:2—4). The two columns, Jachin and Boaz, which stood outside 
the temple, have also been identified." But any resemblance between the early 
Christian basilicas and the Jewish temple was confined in a very general way 
to the plan. Paradoxically, the real importance of the temple image for the 
medieval west was that it reinforced loyalty to the basilican tradition of the 
early church. 

There were two occasions when the symbolism of churches came in for 
radical review. One was at Constantinople where something like a fully fledged 
theory surfaced in the wake of the iconoclastic controversy. The other was the 
on-going inquest which occupied the west for several centuries after the turn of 
the millennium. The differences between the two are instructive. Both brought 
early Christian ideas about church design into question, and introduced many 
revisions. Yet they contrived to go in completely divergent directions which 
underlined and confirmed the schism between the Greek and Latin churches. 
The Greek theory was so far reaching as to amount to a veritable fresh start, 
no doubt because it was an ideological reaction to a traumatic experience. It 
also had the support of a metropolitan authority. The dominant impression 
in the west is of a lot of spontaneous interest which stopped well short of 
either seeking or accepting a uniform solution. It was as though art was not 
important enough to become an issue of dogma, one of the few things over 
which differences of opinion could be tolerated. The west was not totally 
unaware of the verbal warfare which had been waged over the status of icons, 
and by refusing to take sides it was in a sense opting for the status quo ante. 
The early Christian centuries had no defined attitude about church art, and 
if after iconoclasm there could be no real return to that state of innocence, 
a free-for-all was perhaps preferable to the elaborate theological metaphysics 
which underpinned the Byzantine defence of images. 

Byzantine views about church design and church decoration were not strictly 
part of the icon theory, but were worked out in close conjunction with it. The 
standard middle Byzantine cross-in-square church surmounted by a dome 
was tailor-made to display the images spread across its walls and vaults. The 
building itself was part of the iconography, not just a frame on which pictures 
were hung. The dome was the symbol of the dome of heaven, occupied by the 
Pantocrator. The lesser vaults belonged to the celestial hierarchy, descending 
in order of importance to the saints on the walls, and the living worshippers on 
the ground. The vertical axis took precedence over the horizontal. To achieve 
this degree of integration between structure and theology, the architectural 
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formula and the pictorial programme must have been worked out together, 
with the images in command. In short, a new type of church was invented 
expressly for the purpose of making the faith visible, and presenting it in 
the proper order. Older types of church, less well suited to this task, were 
no longer built. The principal casualty was the early Christian basilica. Once 
ubiquitous, it virtually disappeared in the Greek east after the rehabilitation of 
icons. 

It is precisely the coherence and high degree of uniformity of Byzantine 
art that is missing in the Romanesque west. There was no central office to 
coordinate ecclesiastical propaganda. Everything depended on the initiative 
and enterprise of the bishop, abbot or patron who presided over a particular 
project. They alone decided whether or not there should be any imagery, and 
what form it should take, and whom to consult for guidance in the preparation 
of programmes. This left plenty of scope for eccentricities. No two schemes of 
Romanesque art ever have the same iconography, and the architecture of the 
churches varied as much as the imagery. This makes it very difficult to generalise 
about Romanesque art and architecture as a whole, and the situation does not 
noticeably improve when Romanesque gives way to Gothic. However, certain 
observations can be made. 

In contrast to Byzantium, the architecture of western churches was never 
subordinated to the presentation of imagery. Rather, it was the other way round: 
figurative art was always under firm architectonic control, which meant that 
figures were put in places where it was convenient to have them, like the jambs 
of doorways, on capitals or in windows. They were in a sense optional extras. 
The building itself on the other hand could function as a powerful symbol, 
with or without the aid of images. The basic concept of the basilica was never 
seriously questioned. It was certainly altered, perhaps even distorted; but this 
was done by overlaying the simple basilican space-frame with formal features, 
mainly arches, of which vaults were a special case. It is possible that vaults were 
sometimes regarded as symbols and were the counterparts of the Byzantine 
dome, but if so the theory was never worked out with anything like Byzantine 
thoroughness. 

The great difficulty that besets any discussion of architectural symbolism 
during the middle ages is the shortage of texts which disclose what form it took, 
or even establish that there was such a thing. The most extensive work which 
purports to summarise what medieval ecclesiastics thought about churches 
occurs in the Rationale divinorum officiorum composed by Durandus, bishop 
of Mende, c. 1285.”” Durandus came late to the subject and was not an original 
thinker. Some of his ideas were anticipated by Honorius of Autun, and might 
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have occurred to anyone given to spicing his sermons with apt allegories.” 
On the other hand Durandus was sufficiently high in the papal service for 
him to be the spokesman of official attitudes, if there were any, and his views 
must have received the curias imprimatur. The main subject of his book was 
the symbolism of the mass, and the brief chapter entitled De ecclesia et eius 
partibus was appended to it by way of introduction, an arrangement which 
leaves no doubt as to where the real heart of the matter was thought to lie. 
For anyone in search of a full-blown theory of church symbolism, his remarks 
are singularly disappointing: a collection of moralistic platitudes that would 
fit almost any church, and cautious to the point of banality. Thus the church 
is built with four walls; through the teaching of the four evangelists it soars 
upward into the region of the virtues. Its length is the forebearance with which 
it suffers adversity; its width is the love which it extends to both its friends and 
its enemies for the sake of God; its height is the hope of blessings to come. It 
is all in similar vein, and if this is what was understood by symbolism at the 
end of the thirteenth century, it is unlikely that it ever contributed anything 
positive and definite to the serious business of designing churches. 

However, it would be wide of the mark to suppose that Durandus was 
offering a guide to church designers, or that he was compiling a summa on 
symbolism. His chapter was no more than an extremely condensed list of 
hints to preachers geared to a realistic assessment of what the laity could be 
expected to comprehend. That may be why he confined himself to the very 
general features that all churches had in common, such as nave and aisles, walls 
and doors. Not every church had vaults, but nearly all had a weather-cock, so 
the cock was included and vaults were not mentioned. A distinction needs to 
be drawn between simple analogies that anyone could understand, and the 
more advanced kind that presupposed knowledge of theology and the Bible. 
The golden age for the higher flights of anagogical exegesis was the twelfth 
century, when it was the received wisdom that the whole world was a vast 
collection of allegories, and the urge to uncover hidden religious meanings 
behind appearances was as insatiable as the curiosity which later went into 
scientific research. Indeed, it was the science of the day; and by extension the 
discovery of such meanings in man-made artefacts was applied science. By the 
time of Durandus, however, enthusiasm for that sort of thinking was already 
on the wane, at least among the educated classes, though at the level of popular 
culture it outlasted the middle ages. So his anodyne remarks about churches 
may reflect a deliberate retrenchment around the central bastion of religious 
symbolism, namely the mass. 

It might have been expected that the two extended accounts of twelfth- 
century building operations — Suger on St Denis and Gervase on Canterbury — 
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would have included some reference to architectural symbolism. But though 
both authors went out of their way to demonstrate their interest in vaults, 
they declined the opportunity to go beyond noting their structural charac- 
teristics and performance. Gervase was not interested in symbolism of any 
sort. Suger was interested, and has some revealing personal remarks about 
being transported by the beauty of his new choir — especially all the gold 
and precious stones on display — but he stopped short of explicit allegorical 
identifications with the spiritual order. What he says is very revealing. He is 
uplifted — anagogico more — from the material to the immaterial, but only to 
the extent of entering a strange intermediate state which belongs, as he put 
it, neither entirely to the filth of this world nor to the purity of heaven.^* If 
he chose his words carefully, as he seems to have done, several conclusions 
follow. First, Sugers experience was private, even esoteric; he does not expect 
everyone to share it. Second, it was selective. His aesthetic soul was ravished 
by colour and reflected light, not by abstract geometrical shapes. But there was 
no reason why others of a more cerebral turn of mind should not have been 
equally moved by pure form. Third and perhaps most importantly, Suger’s half- 
way house represents a limit to the theological effectiveness of visual imagery, 
whether abstract or pictorial. It was an adjunct to worship of much the same 
kind as music was. Suger on art is somewhat reminiscent of St Augustine on 
music. 

Suger is invaluable to art historians, but it is impossible to deduce anything 
very definite about symbolism from his disclosures. It does not follow that 
symbolism is art-historical wishful thinking; there is far too much evidence for 
it to be discounted. But in the absence of verbal testimony it has to be inferred 
by art historians entirely from shapes and images. Some interpretations have 
been accepted for so long that they have acquired the semblance and status 
of historical fact, but there are plenty of others over which the shadow of 
controversy still hangs. In what follows every categorical proposition should 
be read as hypothetical. 

One of the few valuable perceptions to emerge from the pages of Durandus 
is the typological connection between the Christian church and Solomon's 
temple. In substance this amounted to nothing more than an arrangement 
of spaces in linear sequence: a place where the laity assembled, i.e. the nave; 
a place where the clergy performed their functions, i.e. the choir; and the 
holy of holies where the altar stood. Two persistent and pervasive assumptions 
were enshrined in these dispositions. One was a sense of liturgical direction 
towards the altar, which coincided with the axis of orientation. The other was 
an instinct to treat holiness as if it were a physical commodity which diminished 
in degree by stages according to the distance from the altar. Either way the altar 
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was the supreme focus of attention, and architecturally this was geared to the 
longitudinal character of a basilican church. 

Of the various models which might have suggested themselves to the de- 
signers of the first Christian churches, the one that came closest to fulfilling 
the terms of their commission was the principia of a Roman legionary fortress. 
Essentially this was an assembly hall in which the troops could be mustered, 
with a raised platform at one end from which they could be harangued by 
their commanding officer, notionally the emperor. The element of confronta- 
tion remained one of the constants underlying all the subsequent elaboration 
of mainstream church design in the west. Figuratively, it was perhaps most 
perfectly realised in the basilicas of Norman Sicily, i.e. Cefalu, Monreale and 
the Capella Palatina in Palermo, where the Pantocrator glares down the length 
of the church from the apse, much as the imperator might have done in the 
military paradigm.” But the recurrent devotional act which brought man and 
God face to face was the eucharist, and the solemnity of this encounter at 
the altar table, reinforced by the presence of relics, was duly acknowledged 
by setting the altar and its immediate ambience apart from the rest of the 
church. There were two recognised ways of doing this, both of them inher- 
ited from the pre-Christian era. One was to place the altar in a tabernacle or 
baldachino. The other was to put a vault over the whole area in which the 
altar stood. Baldachinos were particularly well suited for basilicas, which were 
incapable of carrying the massive concrete vaults of imperial Roman buildings. 
As, with very rare exceptions, Roman vaults were the only examples available 
to western architects, the vaulting option meant in effect relinquishing many 
of the characteristics of the traditional basilican church. 

The archetypal baldachino stood over the spot where St Peter was supposed 
to be buried in Constantine’s basilica, and consisted of an open cross of diagonal 
arches. Later the arches carried miniature vaults, and the association of a vaulted 
space with an altar became an established, though by no means a universally 
accepted convention. Baldachinos remained popular in Italy throughout the 
middle ages, but when the Carolingians adopted the Roman basilica as the 
preferred model for their new churches in the north, baldachinos over altars 
were not considered necessary, partly because there were by that time a great 
many altars scattered throughout the building. 

It may be doubted whether vaults ever became explicit symbols of holiness, 
although the silence of the documents leaves the question open. However the 
heightened sense of ecclesiastical decorum which came in the wake of the 
various reform movements required the holier parts of churches, i.e. where 
the altars stood and the clergy officiated, to be more dignified than the parts 
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used by the laity. For Durandus the chancel, the head of the church, was lower 
than the rest to indicate the humility of the clergy, and by his time that was 
quite often the case. But Romanesque churches took the opposite view. A 
determined effort was made to gather all the altars together at the east end, the 
only regular exception being the nave altar for the laity, and these were at first 
the only parts of the church to be vaulted. Where this differentiation occurred, 
it was no doubt understood as the symbolic reflection of the correct order of 
the spiritual hierarchy; but a nod in the direction of a vague principle was not 
the same as its clear expression. No one ever described the ideal church, and a 
great deal was left to the imagination and the competence of the architect. 

In the eleventh century, anyone who insisted on a vault was obliged to refer 
back to Roman practice, and accept the consequence that massive shells of 
rubble and mortar required massive walls to support them. Enterprise made 
virtue ofthis necessity, and the result was a veritable aesthetic of monumentality 
(e.g. Durham), which lent itself to verbal evocations ofthe impregnable fortress 
of ecclesia militans; or else the contrast between the long, dark vista of a barrel- 
vaulted nave and the blaze of light around the apse to which it led. This 
was the speciality of the pilgrimage churches. By contrast Gothic discovered 
how to put a vault into a basilica. This was done by enlarging the baldachino 
with its crossed arches and thin shells to fit within the walls, but it remained, 
visually at any rate, a separate system. The germ of this idea had already 
been foreshadowed in the presbytery of S. Vitale at Ravenna (sixth century), 
where a version of Constantine’s open-arched baldachino can be seen depicted 
in mosaic on the vaults. The use of arches or ribs as a geometrical frame 
for vaults was Roman before it was Christian, and ribbed vaults in churches 
were almost certainly developed in Italy before they spread north to Germany, 
France and England. It was the association of ribbed vaults with the imperial 
tombs at Speyer which offended the church party there, but it remains a 
moot point whether in the process of being generalised ribs lost or took with 
them the overtones of holiness they undoubtedly possessed in their baldachino 
form. 

In the course ofthe twelfth century it became common practice for the great 
churches of northern France to be entirely composed of cells with ribbed vaults, 
and if the croisées d'ogives still had symbolic connotations, the extension of these 
to the laity represented a major volte-face on the part of the clergy. The gesture 
might be construed as the acknowledgement of pastoral care for the laity, but 
if so it was capable of many nuances. In the cathedral of Laon (second half of 
the twelfth century) the long vista of nave and choir is a series of baldachinos 
held aloft on rows of diminutive columns. Here the decisive distinction is 
not between nave and choir, but between the terrestrial zone of the church 
militant, represented by the columns, and the spiritual zone of the church 
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triumphant, represented by the vault system. At Bourges a generation later, 
any such distinction has disappeared. The columns soar effortlessiy upward 
from ground to vault, spelling out the comforting message to the faithful that 
the church is all-embracing, and that there is room for everyone in the kingdom 
of heaven. The interpretative possibilities of these buildings would not be lost 
on contemporaries; but each was, sui generis, as much the work of a powerful 
imagination as the Medici chapels of Michelangelo or Borromini’s S. Ivo, and 
more akin to religious poetry than religious doctrine. There were no rules. In 
St Hugh choir at Lincoln, which was exactly contemporary with Bourges, 
there is no trace of the baldachino, the vaults are well on the way to becoming 
an ornamental ceiling, and such symbolism as there is left suggests that it was 
inspired by the presence of a saint's reliquary. 

The great attraction of the early Christian basilica was its well-lit clerestory. 
When it really was the business of the clerestory windows to fill the church 
with light — the restored interior of Santa Sabina in Rome (fifth century) gives 
some idea of the effect — Neoplatonic thoughts about light no doubt occurred 
to well-educated clergymen. But from the earliest times the upper parts of 
churches were regarded as the abode of the saints or equivalent personalities 
from religious history, and with the perfection of stained glass painting the 
windows became their appointed place. When Theophilus wrote his book, 
France was already celebrated for its coloured windows, though art historians 
usually give most of the credit to Suger, and for good measure attribute the 
prominence of the windows at St Denis to a theory of light metaphysics, which 
Suger is supposed to have based on a reading of Eriugenas translations of the 
works of Pseudo- Dionysius in the library of St Denis.”° But it was colour rather 
than light that interested Suger, and melodrama rather than metaphysics that 
the architect of Chartres had in mind when he conceived the interior ofa great 
church entirely around the effect of its windows. Chartres is the only cathedral 
where the glass works properly, i.e. all the windows are glazed in the same 
way, so all the light enters the building through colour. The result is a dim 
religious darkness every bit as profound as at Santiago de Compostela, relieved 
only by rows of luminous apparitions in the clerestory, with narrative scenes 
in the aisles to match. The colours are lurid, even apocalyptic, well calculated 
to impress sensitive souls already saturated with rhetoric about the heavenly 
Jerusalem and the last things. The correct name for this sort of art is theatre. 

The clerestory of Suger’s choir at St Denis disappeared in the thirteenth 
century and it is only surmise that it contained similar manifestations. But 
there are still twelve columns around the apse and Suger, who had a poet’s eye 
for unseen presences, likened their predecessors to the twelve apostles. Here 
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he was using an idea which figured in Eusebius description of Constantine's 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.?7 That famous building had been 
destroyed by the Muslim fanatic al-Hakim in 1009, but descriptions of it must 
have circulated in the west before the success of the First Crusade made its 
rebuilding possible. The thought may have occurred to Suger spontaneously, as 
abit of iconographical opportunism, for St Denis had more columns than most 
churches, and elsewhere different imagery would be required. Even so, flights 
of fancy had a habit of hardening into precedents. In the thirteenth century 
the piers of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris had statues of the apostles attached 
to them, and the idea was repeated in the choir of Cologne. Suger went on to 
identify the smaller columns behind the front row with the minor prophets, 
thereby introducing that relationship of foreshadowing and fulfilment which 
was the indefatigable theme of medieval typology. Again it is difficult to decide 
whether he was letting his imagination run away with him, but typology 
was the mainspring of most of the figure art in churches during the twelfth 
century. 

In the aftermath of the reform movements the church had two ostensible 
tasks for art to perform. One was to be an aid to teaching. The other, more neb- 
ulous, was to make visible, and therefore more immediate, vivid and in a sense 
more real to feeble, earth-bound minds, the unseen powers and ever-present 
past events amid which the Christian life was lived. In a much-quoted letter to 
Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, Gregory the Great wrote that those who cannot 
read words may see pictures: ‘Quod est clerico littera, hoc est laico pictura."?. 
A paraphrase was incorporated into the Decretal of Gratian, and it became the 
standard justification for church imagery, turning the flank of austere spirituals 
like St Bernard. That does not make it any the less disingenuous. A great deal 
of art was produced for the benefit of the clergy, who presumably were not 
in need of visual aids; and it may be doubted whether many laymen got the 
message from the images without some sort of verbal commentary. In fact the 
effort was directed as much heavenwards as to Gratian’s ‘ignorantes’, to show 
the Almighty that the secret message of world history had been decoded, and 
the mystical mission of the church made public. 

Nevertheless, teaching the laity was an important part of the excercise. 
Abstract forms like columns and arches are not the most efficient vehicles for 
putting across abstract ideas, and quite unsuited to the teaching of history. To 
present itself to the world at large the church needed a new kind of figure art: 
easily accessible to the public, large in scale and intrinsically valueless; or more 
precisely, valuable only in respect of its form, not its material. For this purpose 
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the art of monumental sculpture was reinvented. The major programmes of 
Romanesque and early Gothic sculpture were deployed on the jambs and 
tympana of portals, in friezes, on screens and on large panels in cloisters. Smaller 
subjects, often in series, were displayed on capitals. Portal sculpture offered 
the best opportunities for instruction, and in France this is what Romanesque 
sculpture usually means. Subjects ranged from single themes like the Ascension 
at St Sernin, Toulouse, or the apocalyptic vision of St John at Moissac, to 
outlines of world history in the royal portal at Chartres. At that stage typology 
became the main principle of organisation: i.e. the Old and New Testaments 
were set in formal conjunction. Gradually aims and priorities clarified, and 
by the end of the twelfth century the church itself, sometimes personified 
as Ecclesia and paired off with the Synagogue, sometimes as St Peter in his 
capacity as first pope and set over against Melchizedek, sometimes as the bride 
of Christ and subsumed under the image of the Virgin at the moment of her 
coronation as the Queen of Heaven, had emerged as the leading protagonist. 
Around the Virgin endless subsidiary themes proliferated, one of the earliest 
and most popular being the Tree of Jesse, a genealogical table of the ancestors 
of Christ. There was no limit to the biblical sources, nor was the iconography 
limited to purely religious material. The labours of the months, the signs of 
the Zodiac, the seven liberal arts, the virtues and vices, were all conscripted 
to create an appropriate impression of everything coming together under the 
auspices of religion. 

Stone sculpture began by adding touches of relief to the outlines of painting, 
and as long as the third dimension remained subordinate, reliefs continued to 
possess the self-contained character of illustrations, which suited their didactic 
purpose. But the third dimension contained the promise of illusion and drama. 
It was no great step from columns which were anthropomorphic only as alle- 
gories, to columns which actually burgeoned into human form. In and around 
the Ile de France, the shafts which articulated the recessed orders of doorways 
were sometimes turned into column figures. At first more column than figure 
(e.g. at Le Mans or Chartres), such statues gradually loosened up in posture and 
gesture, and became more life-like; but wherever they were present they made 
going into church an encounter with personalities from religious history. They 
were also part of the mis-en-scene of liturgical and dramatic enactments, such as 
the Beauvais play of Daniel, which were performed outside great churches on 
appropriate feast days. It took time for the church to realise that images could 
generate emotions as well as personify abstractions or illustrate narratives. In 
the twelfth century the statues were still seldom more than surrogates; but in 
at least one case, St Gilles du Gard, the facade of the abbey was quite explicitly 
modelled on the scaena frons of a Roman theatre, complete with stage and 
statues in niches. 
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Portals stood on lines of demarcation between consecrated and unconse- 
crated space; passage was meant to be traumatic. It was the same inside where 
nave and choir met. There the rood cross stood over the nave altar as a per- 
petual reminder of the price of salvation. In due course this too became the 
focus of intense emotions, as the church discovered it was safer to encourage 
the laity to feel about their religion than to think about it. So the Virgin at 
the foot of the cross became the mater dolorosa, and around the cross itself the 
marvellous tales that formed the Golden Legend were already being woven, 
some of which were used to enrich the imagery of the rood. 

Only rarely were all the iconographical stops pulled out. In very different 
ways Monreale in Sicily and Chartres in France were exceptional in this respect. 
Both were propaganda buildings, and the comparison between them makes 
it abundantly clear that even at the end of the twelfth century the church 
had no monopoly of church art, nor powers of censorship. Monreale makes 
no concessions to modernity. The columns were spolia; there were no vaults; 
the doors were bronze; the decoration veneers of marble surmounted by vast 
spreads of mosaic. The sheer quantity of mosaic was without parallel, but 
otherwise there could hardly have been a more emphatic reaffirmation of the 
whole early Christian tradition. When Pope Lucius III said that nothing like 
it had been seen since the days of antiquity, he was perhaps being perceptive 
as well as complimentary. The bias of the iconography was as retardataire as 
the style. Its aim was to present Christ as the fulfilment of the promises and 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and this was done with immense typological 
thoroughness. It did not, however, extend beyond Christ to the church. Apart 
from a selection of saints beneath the Pantocrator on the apse and in the 
adjacent chapels, the Christian era was represented solely by the founder of 
Monreale, William IL, receiving his crown directly from Christ himself. This 
was a reiteration of the claim made by his grandfather, Roger IL, in a mosaic 
in the church of the Martorana at Palermo, and by implication the whole 
self-promoting apparatus of church art was declared null and void. 

In virtually every conceivable way the 1194 cathedral of Chartres was the 
antithesis of Monreale. Architecturally avant-garde, vaulted throughout, with 
stained glass taking the place of mosaic, and sculpture ez masse instead of bronze 
doors, its manifest purpose was to affirm the absolute, unconditional necessity 
of the church, and to this end it assembled a multitude of images, inside as 
well as out, as if to convey an impression of the whole church throughout 
history converging on Chartres to attend the celebration of mass. Chartres 
strove hard to be a worthy image of the church universal, and of all the high 
Gothic cathedrals it came closest to the vision of itself which the church might 
have been tempted to think was not far off fulfilment during the pontificate 
of Innocent III. 
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Nevertheless, Chartres was not built for Innocent III but for the clergy of 
Chartres. At best it represented the ideal for a group of like-minded French 
bishopsata moment when circumstances were propitious for grandiose demon- 
strations. These depended as much on the talent of craftsmen as on the clergy 
who created the opportunities. The will-to-art of the middle ages was corpo- 
rate, not individual. At the end of the twelfth century, thanks to sustained 
encouragement over several generations, there happened to be plenty of good 
architects and competent stone carvers in northern France; whereas mosaic 
workers were only to be had in Italy. For equivalent concentrations of skilled 
metalworkers it is necessary to look to the Low Countries and the Rhineland, 
and there the churches were correspondingly dull and old-fashioned. There was 
a very considerable element of expediency, of settling for what the available re- 
sources ofartistic talent could produce, behind the distribution of Romanesque 
and Gothic works. Indeed, in the last resort the most ambitious and imagi- 
native patrons, no matter where they were, could do nothing without gifted 
craftsmen to turn their vague aspirations into specific forms. 


THE CRAFTSMEN 


The manual of Theophilus provides a craftsman’s basis for distinguishing be- 
tween craftsmen. Whether or not it was common in his time for the same man 
to be proficient in both painting and metalwork, he clearly thought of these 
as related activities, whereas stone carvers, despite sculpture being one of the 
figure arts, were evidently still a branch of the stone masons who practised 
architecture. This looks like classification by materials and tools rather than 
forms. On the other hand, though Theophilus does not say as much, what 
really set the architects apart from everyone else was the extent to which they 
relied on what they called geometry. On the tombstone of Hugues Libergier, 
master mason of St Nicaise at Rheims, who died in 1263, the tools of his 
trade were represented by a measuring rod, a square and a pair of callipers; no 
axe, saw, chisel or the like is to be seen. This exclusive concern with measur- 
ing and the implied retreat from the masons’ yard were perhaps thirteenth- 
century refinements; but the notion that the mason’s primary task was to 
devise abstract geometrical shapes with rulers and compasses or their large- 
scale equivalents was not recent. In a sense it had always been an essential 
part of the business of being an architect, but with Gothic it became all- 
important. 

The position of the figure arts was more complicated. In the days of 
Polykleitos the proportions of the human figure had been carefully regulated 
by mathematical canons, and as long as the great masters of antiquity were 
respected, some sense of the mathematical foundation of the human form may 
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have persisted. But the canons were embodied primarily in free-standing statues 
which ceased to be made after the fifth century Ap. In any case the canons had 
long since ceased to be sacrosanct, and were subject to calculated distortions, 
such as the enlarged heads with staring eyes and hieratic postures at Palmyra 
and the Fayoum, which were better suited for Christian purposes. The ideals 
of early Christian art were handed down to the middle ages not enshrined in 
a theory but by the copying of examples. Here illuminated manuscripts were 
the principal channels of transmission. Pictures seldom survived the process 
without undergoing some modification, and from the ninth century onwards 
mobile Byzantine images might inject further enrichments into the mixture. 
At the turn of the millennium the range of pictorial styles available to western 
art was very wide indeed. 

Theophilus hints at one of the ways in which this profusion was controlled. 
The level at which painters and metalworkers met was the drawing stage. It is 
not to be supposed that Theophilus taught his monastic craftsmen to use one 
style of drawing when they were making pictures and another when they were 
making enamels. All the drawing would be done in the same way, and the firm, 
clear outlines of most Romanesque figure art leave little doubt that metalwork 
enjoyed the priority. It so happened that the dominant style of Anglo-Saxon 
England was based on a nervous, impressionistic way of drawing, far removed 
from the world of modelling, which had been imported from the Carolingian 
empire in the form of the ninth-century Utrecht Psalter; and as a result the 
arrival of Romanesque in England c. 1060 is exceptionally easy to recognise. 
This is not to say that Romanesque painting was the side effect of a produc- 
tion merger. There were good reasons why metalwork should assume a certain 
primacy among the so-called minor arts. An important aspect of the religious 
revival was the cult of relics. This produced a spectacular increase in the volume 
of pilgrimage traffic, but another symptom was the translation of relics into 
bigger and better reliquaries. In the vicinity of places where metalwork was an 
established industry, that is, principally the diocese of Liege, north Germany 
and the Limousin, reverence for relics generated a lot of business for the men 
who made altars and reliquaries. For a time at least in the eleventh century they 
received, as repositories of holy objects, as much if not more artistic attention 
than the churches themselves. It may also be surmised that the impulse to en- 
crust churches with durable plastic ornament, which appeared quite suddenly 
everywhere at the end of the eleventh century, sprang from a desire to match 
the building to the reliquary. From this point of view Suger’s stained glass win- 
dows might be seen as the architectural equivalent of enamels, and connected 
with his paramount desire to honour the house saints of St Denis. Conversely 
the more prestigious reliquaries began to acquire some of the characteristics 
of churches. By the end of the twelfth century this counter-trend had not yet 
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gone very far: an occasional domed reliquary and deeper arches around figures 
in high relief. In fact the assimilation showed in sculpture sooner than in archi- 
tecture. The influence of the goldsmith Nicholas of Verdun, who was almost 
certainly responsible for the largest and most sumptuous ofallthe Hausschreine, 
that of the Three Kings at Cologne, made sometime between 1181 and 1205, was 
felt as much in monumental sculpture as in works on a miniature scale; and 
the drapery convention that he seems to have invented, the Muldenstil, clearly 
owed much to a first-hand acquaintance with antique statues. Paradoxically, 
by leading the way back to the mainstream of classical sculpture, he ensured 
the eventual surrender of the stylistic initiative to the architectural sculptors of 
Paris and Reims. 

It is in the development of stone carving during the two centuries after 
its reinvention at the end of the eleventh century that the long-term aims of 
western figure art were most clearly, if only gradually, revealed. There were at 
first two very different aspects to the revival. In the south, i.e. Italy, Provence, 
the Rhóne Valley and Languedoc, where there were plenty of Roman remains, 
it was always possible for aspiring sculptors to consult actual examples of their 
craft. One of the first to parade his classical pedigree was Wiligelmo who 
carved reliefs for the cathedral of Modena during the first decade of the twelfth 
century. A sense of the classical past was never far below the surface in that 
part of the world, and in Tuscany and Provence it produced a veritable proto- 
renaissance several decades later. In the north, however, the only material to 
which stone carvers could turn for models to copy was to be found among 
the minor arts. Ivories and metal reliefs were sometimes conscripted for the 
purpose, but manuscript illuminations were far more common. There is abun- 
dant evidence that the first generation of Romanesque stone masons consulted 
monastic libraries, scriptoria or hypothetical pattern books in which collections 
of drawings used for the decoration of manuscripts are supposed to have been 
preserved. But though the subject matter came from the minor arts, stone was 
the decisive factor. The necessary preconditions for all Romanesque sculpture 
were the availability of suitable tools and the acquisition of the skill to use them. 
To begin with, training must have been rudimentary, a self-imposed regime of 
trial and error rather than supervised instruction, which probably accounts for 
the enormous variety in standards of attainment. A lot of Romanesque sculp- 
ture does not rise above the level of folk art, but there are capitals composed 
with an instinct for pure pattern which puts them into the top league, while the 
sharp, metallic delineation of drapery, the unnatural postures and exaggerated 
gestures of the figures in the big portals such as Moissac, Autun and Vézelay 
capture the mood of the overheated rhetoric of the day better than anything 
in other media. In their sense of religious foreboding the French portals were 
equalled only by a handful of English manuscripts: the series of illustrated 
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Bibles known as the Bury, Lambeth and Winchester Bibles, to which the 
St Albans Psalter can be added. The former represent the brilliant début of 
a new art form; the latter the climax of a long and distinguished tradition 
of English painting. Yet the former no less than the latter were a stylistic 
cul-de-sac. 

The sheer intensity and exuberance of the best Romanesque art, whether 
sculpture or painting, are now so much admired that the comparative brevity 
of its efflorescence and its failure to lead anywhere tend to get overlooked. It 
was an expressive art that had to wait until the arrival of modern expressionistic 
theories about the nature of art before it found a truly appreciative audience. 
Historically the fact that it appeals to modern taste is irrelevant. In its own time 
it fell victim to the rational temper of the late twelfth century which evidently 
preferred its art to be lucid rather than lurid. In that atmosphere sculpture re- 
vised its aims, repudiated Romanesque as a false start, and settled down to the 
more prosaic task of bringing past and future events into the present on terms 
that were less frightening and more life-like. That meant curbing untrammelled 
flights of artistic fancy. The tremendous stylisations subsided into bland essays 
on the theme ofthe calm and noble saint; and clear narratives took precedence 
over shock tactics. For such purposes Byzantine ivories were better models, and 
the Muldenstil offered the added attraction of a return to classical antiquity. 
But neither Byzantium nor antiquity was anything more than a catalyst. Until 
painters much later in the middle ages developed techniques of perspective 
that eventually gave them command of a totally imaginary space which they 
could populate and organise at will, sculpture was the only way of turning 
real space into a world of make-believe. The disposition to think of statues 
as surrogate presences and groups of statues as enacting scenes from sacred 
drama required, in the name of consistency, that statues should be convincing 
illusions in themselves. A statue of St John should be St John, not a symbol of 
St John. It was the deepening sense of religious theatre that supplied the motive 
and the impetus which launched western art into its long pursuit of realism. 
From this point of view the decisive turning point was the second half of the 
twelfth century. But although historians of art can detect the new tendency in 
France before 1200, progress there was slow and seldom wholehearted, perhaps 
because it was restrained by the conviction that the main purpose of imagery 
was to teach. To see where it could lead it is necessary to go beyond Chartres, 
Paris or even Rheims, to the eastern confines of Germany, where there were no 
such inhibitions. Inside the west choir of the cathedral of Naumburg (c. 1249), 
and even more outside the west choir screen, real space, the space of the sculp- 
ture and the space of religion are completely and convincingly merged, while 
the gestures of the statues have the exaggerated emphasis of mime. If the sense 
of theatre anticipated the what-it-would-have-been-like-to-have-been-there 
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kind of art that the Italians of the next century would begin to explore, the 
celebration of past history to which the west choir was dedicated belonged as 
much to the previous century. For these reasons Naumburg has all the value 
of a laboratory test-case, which completely outweighs its remoteness from the 
main centres of innovation and development. 

That leaves the architects. The idea of the mid-twelfth century as an Achsen- 
zeit for all the arts has its roots in the appearance of Gothic at St Denis c. 
1140. That something important happened to architecture at that time is not 
in doubt, but to grasp its proper significance it needs to be seen against the 
background of the whole history of church building extending back to an- 
tiquity when the prototypes were established. The first epoch in the trans- 
mission of those ideas took place under the auspices of the Carolingians. Al- 
though there is no documentary evidence to suggest that there was anything for 
architecture corresponding to the Schola cantorum at Metz which took charge 
ofthe preservation and dissemination of the Roman chant in northern Europe, 
the number of basilican churches built under direct or indirect Carolingian 
patronage was large enough for it to be inferred that a degree of uniformity 
was imposed on church buildings in much the same way as the liturgy and the 
chants were standardised. This effort not only established the basilican type of 
church in large parts of north-west Europe, but created a special art and archi- 
tectural relationship between Italy and the Carolingian heartland — the middle 
section of the tripartite partition of 843, which far outlasted its brief political 
counterpart. It also fixed the centre of gravity around which the architectural 
profession revolved during the next five centuries firmly in the area between 
the Seine and the Rhine. 

A map of the great churches of Europe on the eve of the great outburst of 
Romanesque building activity would show a very uneven distribution. There 
would be concentrations in Rome, Milan and Ravenna, dating from the early 
Christian period, and a rather more even spread across the cathedral cities of 
northern France and the German lands to the east which were primarily the 
result of Carolingian enterprise. Elsewhere they would be few and far between. 
Then, if the Romanesque contribution were to be superimposed on the same 
map, the additions would be found predominantly on the fringes: England, 
Normandy, the Loire, western France, Languedoc, Auvergne, Provence, north- 
ern Spain, Catalonia, Apulia. Northern Italy would be the outstanding excep- 
tion. From this it may be deduced that much Romanesque was a catching-up 
operation in what were, architecturally speaking, the underdeveloped areas of 
Europe. As the new churches were on the whole structurally more ambitious 
than the early Christian/Carolingian basilicas, the discrepancy tends to give 
the impression that the initiative had passed from the centre to the periphery, 
but this is deceptive. 
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In places like Rome which already had all the churches it needed, eccle- 
siastical architecture during the middle ages seldom got beyond repairs and 
restorations. Such regard for ancient and venerable monuments was not re- 
stricted to the great and famous. Throughout Europe it was not uncommon 
for some token trace of the first church on a particular site to be preserved in its 
successors, even when these were built in a different style and on a larger scale. 
Historians of architecture, no less than other historians, are apt to concentrate 
on the changes to be explained, but the continuity of identity and respect for 
the traditions of a locality were every bit as important as keeping abreast of the 
latest fashions. In regions where the basilica was the recognised type of great 
church, basilicas continued to be built. In the north their first response to the 
challenge of ecclesiastical reform was to become very big indeed. The naves 
of some of the early eleventh-century cathedrals of the Rhineland and south 
Germany, e.g. Strasbourg, Würzburg, Regensburg, achieved widths of over ı5 
metres, which were hardly ever surpassed. Their contemporaries in France, 
the so-called Capetian basilicas, were no less spacious. Gothic Chartres, the 
widest of all French Gothic cathedrals (except Albi), stands on foundations 
laid down for Bishop Fulbert in 1020. In Italy size mattered less than quality 
of materials. South of the Apennines all the effort went into making basilicas 
beautiful, which meant colourful to look at. In Tuscany Pisa cathedral was 
completely clad, inside and out, with striped marble revetments. S. Miniato 
in Florence settled for a patterned interior and a façade to match. Lazio and 
Campania, where Monte Cassino was the undisputed criterion of what a great 
church should be, relied more on painting. It is clear that Monreale, though a 
late and special case, belonged to a recognised category, and was only the most 
expensive example of an aesthetic of colour that went hand in hand with these 
conservative structures. 

What in greater or less degree all Romanesque in the narrower and more 
precise sense of the word had in common over against the basilican tradition 
was a propensity for dressing the walls of churches with systems of plastic 
articulation. The principal formal instrument was a structural frame compris- 
ing supports, capitals and arches. These were applied to surfaces, spanned aisles 
and later carried vaults. Apart from capitals which were sometimes carved, ad- 
ditions of this kind were all masons’ work, and in proportion as they became 
the most conspicuous features of a church, so did architecture take precedence 
over the other arts in church design. As shapes and frames they performed the 
aesthetic function of monumentalising churches, and were perhaps vehicles 
for symbolism; as reinforcements they enhanced the carrying capacity of walls 
and made vaulting possible. 

There can be little doubt that, as with vaults, the ultimate sources of this 
articulated architecture were Roman, but it came from imperial rather than 
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early Christian Rome. The willingness to borrow ideas from pagan monuments 
seems to indicate that unwanted associations could be discarded at will. In its 
later decorative phase Moorish patterns would be coopted into the repertory 
of Romanesque ornament. The vaulted halls of imperial Rome were as dif- 
ferent from the basilican churches as it was possible to be, and between them 
they represented the limits within which the choices available to medieval 
church builders fell. Vaulting was the critical issue. The articulation could be 
inserted into a basilican space frame without requiring drastic modifications, 
but according to all Roman precedents, to construct a masonry vault on thin 
walls pierced by large clerestory windows was a technical impossibility. Only 
at Ravenna had architects of the lower empire experimented with light vaults 
made of terracotta tubes, but there is no evidence that these were known to 
the medieval west. When, for whatever reason, vaults became fashionable, it 
might be thought that the days ofthe basilica were numbered. But Romanesque 
monumentality had its limitations. Several of the more idiosyncratic designs, 
e.g. Tournus, Cluny, Durham, tried to salvage the clerestory, which was the 
principal casualty of the vaulted church. Sometimes vaults were confined to 
the choir. The English on the whole preferred to keep the windows and were 
often prepared to dispense with vaults altogether if it came to a choice between 
them. In the event, however, what proved to be the long-term solution was 
reached from the opposite direction. In the second quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury a handful of enterprising French architects, rather than allow heavy vaults 
to dictate the architectural character of the whole church, set out to develop 
a new kind of vault that would permit them to have the best of both worlds. 
The result was Gothic. 

In the nineteenth century a great mystique was built up around the alleged 
originality of Gothic ribbed vaulting. Viollet-le-Duc insisted that it owed noth- 
ing to Roman practice and made it the central plank in the fresh-start theory 
of Gothic. This claim, if not totally untrue, was a gross overstatement, for the 
Romans had used ribs, and in precisely the same mathematical configurations 
as the medieval French. What was really novel about Gothic was not so much 
the solution itself as the emancipation from dependence on precedents. Instead 
of trying to find ancient examples which would show them what to do, Gothic 
architects trusted entirely to what they took to be the permanent principles of 
all architecture. For the twelfth century that sort of reappraisal normally meant 
that an authoritative classical text had resurfaced. There were never many Latin 
works on the subject of architecture, and the only writer listed in the Didascal- 
icon of Hugh of St Victor was Vitruvius? Copies of Vitruvius were certainly 
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in circulation north of the Alps between the time of Einhard and the time 
of Hugh, and the occasional appearance of the giant order? in Romanesque 
churches in France and England suggests that someone, not necessarily an ar- 
chitect, had paid attention to him. But all interest in Vitruvius seems to have 
evaporated when Gothic was invented, probably because he had nothing to 
say about vaults. The one classical author who devoted a whole treatise to the 
subject of vaults was Heron of Alexandria. Unlike Vitruvius, whose importance 
was marginal until he was discovered by the Renaissance, Heron's manual re- 
mained in active service among Roman engineer-architects throughout the 500 
years between Nero and Justinian. It was written in Greek, and disappeared 
from view after the restoration of the Hagia Sophia in 564. Although no trace 
of it has survived, some idea of its contents can be derived from Heron's extant 
writings." He was fundamentally a mathematician, and his interest in archi- 
tecture was very largely centred on the mathematics of architectural shapes. 
When Agathias described Anthemius of Tralles, the first architect of the Hagia 
Sophia, as someone who had reached the summit of mathematical knowledge 
and whose skills were concerned with those inventions of engineers ‘who ap- 
plied geometry to solid matter’ and ‘made copies or as it were models of things 
that are’, the analogy between the architect and the craftsman demiourgos of 
Plato's Timaeus was not far from his mind. This was essentially Heron’s notion 
of architecture, and although the end product was entirely different, Gothic 
subscribed to the same ideal. The architects who invented it had very clear ideas 
of the role of applied geometry in the design of buildings. Left to their own 
devices they went to extremes of abstract form. From this point of view Gothic 
can be seen as a successful effort on the part of the professionals to capture the 
initiative from well-meaning amateur patrons like Pons de Melgueil or Suger, 
and they did it by parading their mathematical prowess. There is, of course, no 
question of Latin translations of manuscripts of Heron miraculously turning 
up in northern France; but this was not necessary, because the mathematical 
rules for composing shapes had never been lost. So long as the profession of 
architecture remained in being through the Dark Ages, which it did in Italy, 
the principles of classical design were safe, and it did not greatly matter that 
for centuries they were dormant. A basilica was little more than walls on a 
ground plan, pierced by arcades, windows and doors, and covered by a timber 
roof. With the articulating systems of Romanesque the complications began to 
multiply, and Gothic vaults compounded the complexity still further. But each 
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fresh step was taken in accordance with the received rules. The ratios which 
controlled the shapes of arches were the same as those which governed ground 
plans and space frames. A pointed arch was simply an arch with two centres 
instead of one, and the radius related to the span by ratios other than 1:2. How 
much of this might have been found in Heron’s treatise is impossible to say, 
but if there was no connection at all, the mathematical coincidences between 
Gothic and Roman vaults are remarkable. 

The stages through which the great church passed had their parallel in 
the progress of the architect from primus inter pares among the masons to 
designer and consultant expert. Much later in the middle ages a Frenchman, 
Jean Mignot, acting in the capacity of consultant at Milan in 1400, used the 
expression ‘science of architecture’ as the ultimate criterion in controversy.? 
Precisely what ‘science’ meant on that occasion is by no means clear, but it 
was something which, so far as he was concerned, took precedence over art — 
as if art was something random or capricious — and consisted largely, if not 
entirely, of a sort of geometry. There is not much in the way of evidence for 
architectural geometry in the form oftexts and working drawings from masonic 
lodges before Mignot’s time, but the churches themselves show conclusively 
that it was present at least as far back as the twelfth century. The designs of 
cathedral apses at Sens, Laon, Notre Dame and Canterbury reveal not only 
an ability to cope with the construction of the more recherché of the regular 
polygons, but a grasp of their geometrical properties that implies either a lot of 
experiment on the drawing board or the survival of practical know-how from 
antiquity. 

In one sense the applied geometry of Gothic grew directly out of mathe- 
matical formulae inherited from antiquity, and merely registered their more 
intensive use. In another, however, the emphasis on drawing marked an impor- 
tant change of status. In pre-Romanesque buildings where dimensions were 
comparatively few and relatively large, the ratios which linked them together 
were either expressed in terms of familiar approximations, or else worked out 
by means of simple calculations. Drawing played very little part in the business, 
and architects were often the only members of society whose work habitually 
required them to think in terms of numbers. For several centuries architecture 
was also the one profession which needed accurate measures and used them 
with precision. A curious side effect of this monopoly was the role architectural 
ratios played in transforming the metrology of the ancient world into that of 
pre-metric Europe.? By the twelfth century architects were no longer unique 
in this way, but simply one group of numerate specialists among many, and 
their increasing reliance on drawing had the effect of bringing them into a 
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much closer association with the other arts.’* By their very nature architectural 
drawing and figure drawing were bound to remain distinct, but the extent to 
which they were becoming assimilated into a common art world can be seen in 
the metalwork and manuscripts of the thirteenth century when shrines became 
miniature churches and Gothic architectural fantasies provided the frames for 
painted figures in much the same way as the cathedrals did for monumental 
sculpture. 

The year 1200 is no place to draw a line across the history of the visual 
arts. Very little of significance stopped or started at that time. With hindsight, 
the best that can be said is that a slackening of pace may be detected in the 
prodigious spate of creative activity that had been so conspicuous in the pre- 
ceding century. Many once-promising Romanesque initiatives had flourished 
briefly, then lost their momentum and ground to a halt; but a few were going 
from strength to strength, and would soon coalesce to form the Gothic con- 
sensus of the later middle ages. At the other end of the period under review 
the reverse was true. Tacit assumptions which had presided over the European 
art world for hundreds of years, though still unchallenged, were soon to be 
eroded by the shock waves of the first ideological crisis experienced by western 
Christendom. All the arts were disturbed by the religious excitement of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which in the long view are apt to appear as a 
chaotic interlude between two eras of relative unanimity. That in itself gives the 
period a sort of negative identity; and the historical interest of the fundamental 
reorientation of the arts that began to take shape in the midst of the turmoil 
more than outweighs the absence of defining characteristics. 


34 See Villard-de-Honnecourt, ed. Hahnloser (1972). 
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